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THREE GREEN DOORS 
a Shop 
Smugglers’ Notch Road, Stowe, Vermont 








We carry only ‘‘ Unspoiled Vermont” 

articles and our aim is to have a little 

of everything except Morgan horses, 

granite and marble tombstones. 
Open All the Year 


CECIL C. LANGE MARY LYMAN LANGE 





Maine Books Our Specialty 


Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 

scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 

New England, First Editions, Genealogies and 

Americana. 

Old books located and reported on without expense 
A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 

92 Exchange Street Portland, Maine 








PETERBOROUGH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Complete Realty Service in the Monadnock 
Region "Since 1920." Choice Country Estates. 
Vacation and Income Farms. Year Around and 
Summer Homes. 


E. A. BISHOP CO., Realtors 








“MOUNTAIN PASTURES” 
An Old-Time Home Off the Beaten Track 
We would like a few outdoor people to visit with us 


around our open fires and enjoy our comfortable beds 
and good food. Rates on application 


MRS. R. I. DERBY, Owner 
P. O. Box 272 Lee, Massachusetts 











Popular, Informal, Convenient, Efficient 


= Taf Lew HAVEN 


_ J. O. VOIT, General Manager 























Coats of Arms 


Ideal gifts for Christmas, Weddings, and Home-Comings. 
Reasonable prices include brief heraldic research. New 
England families a specialty. Write for rates and samples. 


MRS. D. DORSEY WOLF 
132 Abbottsford Road Germantown 4, Pennsylvania 


Lditorial 





W: MIGHT take time out about 
now to count our blessings along with our 
vanishing red points, and the busynesses 
and annoyances of wartime living here 
on the home front. Let's throw some 
bouquets where they are richly deserved. 
We mean to our public services of com- 
munication and transport and power and 
light. 

The strain on each of these has been 
increased many fold in the last four 
years —and is still increasing. Yet all 
have continued to function at top speed 
to meet essential — and plenty of non- 
essential — needs. These are things not 
to be taken lightly or for granted. Our 
railroads with considerably less carrier 
space than during the first World War 
have maintained an endless shuttle service 
for countless thousands more troops than 
were carried in 1917 and 1918. There has 
been no disastrous breakdown — and 
there has been no let-up. A miracle, no 
less. And no less a miracle the service of 
our bus and truck lines, the telegraph and 
telephone, the gas and power and light 
companies. 

Here’s our bouquet to them all. Long 
life to such services and the spirit of 
private enterprise behind them. 





& DEAR READER a 
Figuring to rent your spare room for the ski 
season? Or do you sell encyclopedias or 

tchwork quilts or maybe farm freezers? 
Wintover your line, just run an ad in YANKEE 
and then i your feet back upon the desk 
and relax. Our hand-picked New England 
readers are all you —< pe they know a good 


thing when they see it! Write us for rates. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
Dublin, New Hampshire 
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Letters 


YANKEE received a host of letters from the 
readers of the July issue. Here are some of the 
comments. — Ep. 

“John Holmes poem, LecEND AND TRUTH, 
is a fine and moving sendoff for the New 
England magazine’s renewed appearance. . . . 
Why spoil the YANKEE by introducing con- 
troversies? I protest. . . . Sure glad to have 
you back at the old stand! . . . Delighted at 
the resurrection! ... Long may the flag 
wave! . . . Like a lost friend returning. . . . 
Of all the magazines I subscribe to, it is my 
favorite. Its thinness surprised me. Like every- 
one else, it looks as though it went on a war- 
time diet. . . . This home certainly welcomes 
YANKEE back and hopes this issue is only the 
first of many to follow. We’ve missed you 
mightily the last two years.” 


Dear Yankee: 

I wonder if you are correct in stating that 
the first use of the word “God” in any govern- 
ment act (United States) is in 1864 on the two- 
cent copper. What about the Declaration of 
Independence itself and its reference to “the 
separate and equal station to which the Laws 
of Nature and of Nature’s God entitle them, 
etc.””? 

F, M., Washington, D. C. 


F, M. is right, of course. — Ep. 


Dear Yankee: 

I noted in my July issue a letter from R. J., 
New York, and I wish I could meet this gentle- 
man and prove to him that he had better cut 
out his nonsense (about New Hampshire stores 
burning their waste paper). We are all aware 
there is a war going on, but when the Govern- 
ment tells us we must save waste paper for the 
war effort why don’t they practice what they 
preach and save paper in Washington first? 
They waste thousands of tons of paper flooding 
the country with questionnaires to harass and 
bother the business man to death. 

I was talking day before yesterday with the 
purchasing agent of a large department store 
and this was about ten o’clock in the forenoon 
and he said to me see what the cat has brought 
in and he had three long questionnaire sheets 
from Washington asking him to fill these out 

(Continued on page 12) 
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SABOTAGE ON THE FARM 


- 
YANKEE staff reporter pre- 
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Compulsory Military Service Is Essential 





To consiper abolishing 
compulsory military train- 
ing after the war is imprac- 
tical and dangerous — no 
matter where it finds sup- 
port. How can world con- 
ditions excuse a lack of 
preparedness on our part? 


YES or NO? 


Let us have your views on 

this important subject. Each 

month we print here some- 

thing about a leading topic 

of the day. It’s your forum. 
Use it. 


naval secrets were rounded 
up some months before 
Pearl Harbor, not to suffer 
the fate of spies, but to be 
quietly sent back to Japan 
lest we provoke an in- 
ternational incident. The 
shadow of Mr. Chamber- 





What other nation that 

works with us for a peaceful world will 
consider such a program? Through 
compulsory military training only we 
may be sure never again to fall into the 
peacetime pacifism which encouraged 
German aggression and Japanese ag- 
gression. 

The facts which led up to the war 
with Germany and Japan are certainly 
written large enough on the pages of 
history for all to see. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
blind optimism for “the peace of the 
world in our time” (in the very face of a 
marching Germany) while England still 
busied herself with peacetime knitting 
and querulous hopes, will remain a bit- 
ter enigma for wiser generations. The 
voices of Churchill and Eden crying in 
the wilderness while the great enemy 
armed again, would be too hackneyed 
to mention — if we have learned the 
lessons we ought to have learned. But 
have we? 

Mr: Martin’s Resolution to abolish 
compulsory military training stirs un- 
easy echoes, memories of the placid, 
half-preparedness of the United States 
till the very hour the Jap struck. And 
these facts, too, all the world knows 
now: — that our Intelligence Depart- 
ment had laid straight on the table at 
Washington, months before Pearl Har- 
bor, Japan’s identical plan for the Pearl 
Harbor attack when it came, and the 
document was buried in files till after 
the explosion; that Japanese spies 
loaded with United States military and 
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lain’s umbrella, or some- 
thing very like it, lay as heavy on our 
land as on England. An uninformed 
public utterly unprepared, and par- 
tially prepared armed forces — this was 
unarmed, peacetime pacifism. God knows 
we want pacifism, but not this kind. 

How may we expect to carry out the 
aims of the United Nations Charter or 
form any permanent basis for peace, by 
words alone? If we resolve to abolish 
compulsory military training after the 
war, or form that resolution at this fate- 
ful time, the effect on our allies may 
well be disastrous. Such a step would be 
directly opposed to the known needs for 
enforcing peace, and besides weakening 
our own ability to do so, could do no 
less than breed cynicism and doubt 
among our allies. We would weaken the 
whole structure for peace. 

Aside from the obvious national and 
international needs for continued com- 
pulsory military training, there are 
definite physical, moral and mental ad- 
vantages to our youth in such a program 
wisely carried out. To be exposed for 
reasonable periods of time over the 
space of a few years to the best in mili- 
tary training will teach orderliness, self 
reliance and cooperation, the ability to 
carry out orders precisely and accu- 
rately. It should encourage rather than 
limit intelligent thinking. 

We conceive of this program (call it a 
minimum program) as one beginning 
with a full three months’ summer 

(Continued on page 12) 








V J ADDRESS 


By Rev. Dr. Georce STEWART“ 


Assembled in tiny Emmanuel Church in Dublin, New Hampshire, the 
morning after the announcement of the peace, Catholic, Few, and Protestant 
thrilled to the spirit behind these words of a man whose war years had carried 
him this time to more than 30 countries and 150,000 miles on a mission, with 
the rank of Colonel, for the British War Office and the American Army. Seven 
conferences a day — ten nights’ travel in a stretch — mid African jungles — 
Indian Ocean Islands — sunrise from the Khyber Pass — high honors and 
decorations from many Allied Governments — mentions in dispatches — these 
experiences, and his friendly associations with thousands of our fighting men, 
make his words more telling and more true than most. 


_ “SHALL I DRINK THE BLOOD OF MEN WHO HAVE GONE 
IN JEOPARDY OF THEIR LIVES?” 


We are here because of all our yester- 
days. It is impossible to speak sincerely 
of the living, or the dead, without some 
reference to the times through which 
we have lived. 

Here we are, older ones with our chil- 
dren, inextricably mixing the two gen- 
erations, as it should be. 

We older ones have seen many and 
strange things. We can recall the politi- 
cal campaign over Free Silver, the 
torchlight procession of the second Cleve- 
land campaign. The Spanish-American 
War laid a deep imprint on our mem- 
ories. The sinking of the Maine, the 
Battle of Santiago Harbor, the charge 
at San Juan Hill, Aguinaldo’s exploits. 
Admiral Dewey sinking Cevera’s fleet 
in Manila Bay, jungle warfare, these 
events stirred us deeply. The long and 
tragic South African War divided our 
sympathies. We remember the sufferings 
and the bravery of both sides, and hailed 
the magnanimity of the British in their 
treatment of former enemies. 

In school days we were unaware of 
the several tensions which were gradu- 
ally mounting. In college, whether we 
were very poor, or rich, we lived in a 
daze of optimism and of promise. The 
impossible happened in Europe. Ger- 
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many invaded Belgium, the civilized 
world tottered in the balance along the 
low banks of the Marne. There was the 
bitter political campaign of 1916 with 
Wilson’s slogan, “‘He kept us out of War,” 
but there had been the intercepted 
Zimmerman note to Mexico, the sperlos 
versinkt order to German U-boats, the 
Lusitania affair, the proscription by the 
German Navy of zones about Britain 
curtailing the freedom of the seas, and, 
by April of 1917, we were at war. 

We knew clearly what we were fight- 
ing for. The nation was caught up in as 
generous ideals as ever possessed it. They 
were true then — they are true today — 
they will be true tomorrow. 

Names were seared into our minds 
with special meanings which will never 
be forgotten: The Marne, the Somme, 
the Meuse, Rheims, Arras, Soissons, 


Chemins des Dames, St. Mihiel, Pass-* 


chendaele, the Ypres Salient, the Menin 
Road, Chateau Thierry, Monfaucon, 
the Argonne, Verdun. Our country, un- 
used to long range international war- 
fare, put 2,200,000 men into France. 
Our men showed the “mettle of their 
pasture.” We made our modest con- 
tribution to a clean and sweeping vic- 
tory. Together with some twenty Allied 
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and Associated Powers we won the War. 
Together we lost the Peace. 

There was a brief boom in business 
after the war, followed by the depression 
of 1921. 

Then a period of disillusionment set 
in. Many of our most gifted journalists, 
artists, poets and novelists joined in a 
fashionable conspiracy of words and in- 
nuendoes to detract, and denounce every- 
thing most truly American. We were 
pictured to ourselves, year in and year 
out, as country yokels, clumsy louts 
without form or manners, incapable of 
fine feeling, dead to great sentiment, de- 
void of culture and artistically illiterate. 
We grew self-conscious, unsure, our -pur- 
poses cloudy. We lost our stance, felt 
inferior before sheer loquacity, and 
floundered in the miseries of discontent. 

While all this was going on profitably 
to. those who despised every corn-bread 
American quality, which alone gave us 
value in the world, an almost unbeliev- 
able prosperity crept upon us. 

Then came 1929, one of those inter- 
mediate judgment days, which show the 
reliability of God and of history. We had 
sown the wind — we were to reap the 
whirlwind, our fathers had eaten sour 
grapes and the children’s teeth were set 
on edge. We had planted tares — we 
were to reap weeds. God reached a 
long bony hand over the battlements of 
heaven and shook us until our teeth 
rattled. We asked for it and we got it. 

Two brave and energetic Presidents 
grappled with the aftermath, an uphill 
struggle which tested our ingenuity. 

While this process of reconstruction 
was going forward, skies overseas were 
being darkened. Centripetal forces caused 
by World War I had shattered an old 
order, a new one came forward to unify 
nations again in the iron vest of totali- 
tarianism. 

We watched the oncoming storm with 
apprehension. 

We all saw, and deplored, the brutali- 
ties inflicted upon the German people, 
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the jettisoning of all that was advanced 
and humane in the internal program of 
the National Socialist Party, repeated 
examples of broken promises, the occu- 
pation of the Rhineland, the seizure of 
Austria, the brutal grab of the Sudeten- 
land, with the most bullying tactics, 
after Downing Street had gone more 
than the second mile to save the peace of 
the world. We saw the broken pledge 
which led to the taking of Moravia and 
Bohemia; the beating up of hatred 
against Poland and its final demolition, 
the overrunning of Norway, Holland, 
Belgium, and Luxembourg; the total dis- 
regard of civilized rules of warfare; the 
utter absence of any generous treatment 
of subject peoples; the announcement of 
a world program wholly unacceptable 
to free men; the employment of the 
power of a mighty nation for the crea- 
tion of a world-order which would mean 
the loss of every cultural, political, and 
spiritual gain of a thousand years. There 
was no appeasing of this brutality, no 
compromise with that which is out- 
spoken in contempt for all we stand for, 
and the avowal of Hitler to trample it 
underfoot. From 1933 on, it was we or 
they! 

Reluctantly, all over the world, free 
men began leaving aside: the tools and 
instruments of peace and began to form 
the weapons of self-defense, and of 
victory. 

What of our boys and girls, these chil- 
dren of our hearts who have lately gone 
out as men and women to give them- 
selves with valor in all the skies and on 
all the seas of the world? 

Many of them were half-educated, 
cheated by a partial and cynical teach- 
ing of history, ex parte statements of great 
affairs, growing up in a land besmirched 
by many of its most vocal and agile 
minds. Nevertheless, they obeyed a 
clear-eyed logic, beyond the logic of the 
specious realist, and long before we, as a 
nation, entered the lists, 25,000 of them 
joined the R.A.F. Ten thousand of them 
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are still in it, and many thousands have 
been fighting in British Empire or French 
Forces. 

We could see that this war was not a 
holy war. No war is that. But it did have 
a profound spiritual significance — a 
formidable head on conflict between 
two opposing philosophies of life. The 
nations locked in strife were the outward 
and visible signs of a warfare deep be- 
neath the surface which was going on in 
every heart, in every house, in every fac- 
tory, and on every street; the struggle 
between an exaggerated collectivism, 
leading to rigid organization of all of 
life, dominated by a few men, a régime 
which set itself up in place of God, with 
all attendant absolutisms, and our con- 
cept of freedom, badly neglected which 
has tragically failed to take collective re- 
sponsibilities enough, but which holds 
the best hope for the future. 

Power and success of the totalitarians 
was very seductive. Many here and else- 
where toyed with the new ideas. Erst- 
while intellectuals came back from 
Mussolini’s Italy with glowing words, 
the trains ran on time, and Naples no 
longer had beggars, neither statement 
being true. 

There was in the thirties and there is 
now a disease abroad in the world. Men 
and women whose fathers’. greatest 
achievement was that by sheer guts and 
bravery they won their independence, 
are now hastening to give up the great- 
est thing with which God and their own 
efforts have entrusted them, — liberty. 

We finally came to see what was al- 
ways obvious, that no amount of self- 
delusion, or even the feeling that God 
had singled us out among a suffering 
world for special favors, could hide the 
fact of the basic solidarity of mankind, 
which by its very nature forbids isola- 
tion of any people. All these warring 
nations are composed of brothers and 
sisters — even the Japanese and the 
Germans. The bitterest fight of all is a 
family fight. Neither indifference, nor 
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neutrality, nor a false sense of sea-given 
security could long conceal the fact that 
a victory for the Axis would be a disaster 
for every cultdred, spiritual, political, 
and economic gain since Magna Charta. 

Our choice lay not between black 
and white, it was not an easy, clean-cut 
decision between good and evil, but that 
kind of choice most frequent in life. Be- 
tween two evils, we were making up our 
minds to choose the one which promised 
the most for the future, between the 
rigors of war and the defeat of all civil 
liberties, the certainty of spiritual slavery, 
a choice that would have been made 
shortly, had Pearl Harbor never oc- 
curred. The men and women of this land 
had made up their minds. 

Neither we nor any other people en- 
tered the lists with perfectly clean hands, 
but it would stultify intelligence and 
make a mockery of history to say that 
one side did not deserve victory more 
than the other. 

When the war struck, we watched 
anxiously the long static winter, the ex- 
plosion of the Blitz Krieg, St. Valery, the 
Fall of France, beloved by so many of us 
as a second home. We heard the tramp 
of obscene feet on Paris boulevards. 
We listened with tense minds to news 
from Dunkirk, where men in extremis 
snatched victory out of the abyss. 

Then came the Battle of Britain, when 
in night hours we tallied up the score 
of planes shot down each day. Breath- 
lessly we followed the news — we knew 
this was our fight. Food, guns, ammuni- 
tion, and material moved in an ever 
faster stream across the Atlantic. 


One of our gifted women, Edna St. - 


Vincent Millay wrote a sonnet of these 
days: 


You men and women all of British birth: 
We, overseas but watching, as we read 

Of stiff resistance and heroic deed, 

Or, scrawled in rabbit hole or trawler’s berth, 
The languid jest, the unextinguished mirth 
Of Mr. Punch, do from our hearts concede 
Your right to haughty pride of British breed, 
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Your right to “act as if you owned the 
earth.” 

Would that the hearts of oak which you have 
shown 

Whom love of England to all sacrifice 

Of self in England’s hour of need impels, 

Might, in a time of trial be our own, 

And we like you in stern devotion rise 

To guard, as you do yours, our citadels. 
Courtesy — The New York Times 


We were stirred in Britain’s greatest 
hour when Churchill said: ‘Never have 
so many owed so much to so few.” 
Miles of beaches were guarded with 
ancient pikes and a few fowling pieces. 

Then came our inevitable entry. The 
intellectual struggle had been as difficult 
as the fronts. The issues have been, and 
are, mixed, the grouping of Allies often 
seems incongruous and illogical. Few 
situations are ever crystal clear, and this 
one is not. We also are enmeshed in the 
tangled sheen of world politics. Small 
nations which could only be liberated 
by prodigal spilling of. British and 
American blood suddenly decide to 
throw over all agreements, and, under 
the loosing of emotional tides through 
years of frustration, break forth in strife 
which threatens the work done at so 
great a cost. Mistakes have been and 
will be made. We are men, not gods. 
When the nationals of liberated lands 
are in confusion with the best and the 
worst mixed up together in their politi- 
cal disputes, how can strangers be ex- 
pected suddenly to improvise a perfect 
solution, and without these strangers 
these small nations would still be in 
slavery. 

Now, we can stand at the day of vic- 
tory — victory for the Armed Forces. 
Can we win the harder victories of the 
mind and spirit in the contested fields of 
world and domestic politics? 

We enter today, as never in the war, 
a period of a year or two years when we 
shall be tested as never before. 

What have we been fighting for? We 
all ask that at times for life becomes 
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cluttered and confused, the mind weary 
of holding a fixed purpose. 

Corporal Zurofsky, a Polish lad in the 
U. S. Forces, recovering from wounds, 
wrote one answer to this query: 


“I fight because my mouth does not fear to 
utter my opinions; because, though I am only 
one, my voice helps forge my destiny; because I 
can speak from a soapbox, or from a letter to 
the newspapers, or from a question that I may 
ask my representatives in Congress; because, 
when my mouth speaks and can only say what 
everyone is forced to say, it is gagged. . . . 

“T fight . . . because I have a mind, a mind 
which has been trained in a free school to ac- 
cept or to reject, to ponder and to weigh —a 
mind which knows the flowing stream of 
thought, not the stagnant swamp of blind 
obedience; a mind schooled to think for itself, 
to be curious, skeptical, to analyze, to formu- 
late and to express its opinions; a mind capable 
of digesting the intellectual food it receives 
from a free press — because if a mind does not 
think it is the brain of a slave. 

“I fight because I think I am as good as any- 
body else; because of what other people have 
said better than ever I could: ‘certain inalien- 
able rights’; ‘right to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness’; ‘government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people’; ‘give me 
liberty or give me death.’ 

“TI fight because of my memories — the 
laughter and play of my childhood; the ball 
games I was in and the better ones I watched; 
my mother telling me why my father and she 
came to America at the turn of the century; 
my sisters marrying; my high school gradua- 
tion; the first time I saw a cow; the first year we 
could afford a vacation; the crib at Camp Sur- 
prise Lake after the crowded, polluted Coney 
Island waters; hikes in the fall, with the many- 
colored leaves falling, weenie and marshmal- 
low roasts over a hot fire; the first time I voted; 
my first date and the slap in the face I got in- 
stead of the kiss I attempted; the way the nos- 
trum quack would alternate with political 
orators on our street corner; seeing the changes 
for the better in my neighborhood — the ‘EI 
going down, streets being widened to let the 
sun in, new tenements replacing the old slums 
—the crowd applauding the time I came 
through with the hit that won us the borough 
championship; the memories, which, if people 
like me do not fight, our children will never 
have. 

“I fight because I have something to fight 
for. 

“I fight because of the life I hope to live 
when the fighting is finished, because that life 
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offers opportunity and security and the freedom 
to read and write and listen and think and talk; 
because, as before, my home will be my castle 
with the drawbridge down only to those I 
invite; because if I do not fight, life itself will be 
death. 

“I fight because I believe in progress, not 
reaction; because despite our faults, there is 
hope in our manner of life; because if we lose 
there is no hope. 

“I fight because some day I want to get 
married and I want my children to be born 
into a free world; because my forefathers left 
me a heritage of freedom which it is my duty 
to pass on; because if we lost, it would be a 
crime to have children. 

“I fight because it is an obligation; because 
free people must fight to remain free; because 
when the freedom of one nation or one person 
is taken away the rights of all nations and all 
people are threatened; because — through our 
elected representatives — I had the choice: To 
fight or not to fight. 

“I fight not so much because of Pearl Harbor 
but because of what Pearl Harbor meant; be- 
cause finally, after skirmishes with the Ethi- 
opians, the Manchurians, the Chinese, the 
Austrians, the Czechoslovakians, the Danes, 
the Spaniards, and the Norwegians, fascism 
was menacing us as we had never before been 
menaced; because only the craven will not de- 
fend themselves. 

“I fight because ‘it is better to die than live 
on one’s knees.” 

“T fight because only by fighting today will 
there be peace tomorrow. 

“I fight because I am thankful that I am not 
on the other side; because, but for the grace of 
God or an accident of nature, the brutalized 
Nazi could have been me and, but for my 
fighting, will be my child. 

“TI fight in the fervent hope that those who 
follow me will not have to fight again, but in 
the knowledge that if they have to they will not 
be found wanting in the crisis. 

“I fight to remain free.” 


To hold this, all this, and every gain 
made since Runnymede, this day, to- 
morrow, five years from now, when old 





In spite of VJ Day, paper is still scarce. We have added four 
pages to this issue of YANKEE and hope to add more pages 
each month as paper becomes available. 


comrades-in-arms fall out, when nerves 
are threadbare, when life is colorless — 
that will test us..And we shall not hold 
to our faith in fiberty, decency, and self- 
reliance without some central core of 
faith — some fixed star of reference. The 
only reason for respecting many individ- 
uals is that they are children of God — 
and thereby brothers and sisters — on 
any other bases it would be foolishness. 

Cardinal Manning said to the youth- 
ful Hilaire Belloc, “All human perplexi- 
ties are ultimately theological’? — by 
which he meant that a man’s Weltan- 
schaung, his world view, his idea of what 
was first, his idea of God, his prior 
allegiance would color all his life and 
works and ways. 

It matters nothing how many years we 
live — “the valiant never taste of death 
but once.” It is of import whether we 
live in faith, valor, generosity, and quick 
human kindness. 

We commend our dead, and our liv- 
ing, to God’s good keeping, those who 
walked with us and parted, ourselves to 
brighter loyalties as we traverse the road 
of duty and of service, without com- 
plaint, in faith that what once was true 
is still true, what was valid yesterday is 
valid today, knowing that the faults of 
good friends are not to be compared 
with the vices of avowed enemies. 

Last year we were here stirred by a 
great word of our friend Edric Weld. 
The real conflict in modern life, he 
stated, is not between faith and science, 
or idealism and realism, but between 
idealism and materialism. 

Now, as never in the war, is the time 


for steadiness, valor, perseverance and. 


faith. 
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cents. 
of the ad, care of YANKEE, Dublin, 


postal regulations and wi 


Wanted — someone to re-card, and spin some used 
yarn, or has anyone a pair of hand cards? Also want 
boy's bicycle, in very good condition, in swop for new 
approximately 38-inch round, all wool, reversible 
braided rug, beautiful colors. (Mass.) S800 

Tell me where I can find the book, ‘‘New Hampshire 
Neighbors,"’ even if it's secondhand, and I'll try to find 
what you want. (N. H.) S801 

This University is very much in need of a June 1942 
issue of the YANKEE MAGazIne. What do you want in 
swop? (N. H.) S802 

I have a complete welding and cutting torch with 
tips, to swop for what have you; also have a very old 
violin to swop, a microphone, and an amperite musical 
instrument pick-up to amplify any string instrument. 
Many other things too — let's get together. (N. Y.) S803 

We will swop a brand-new Farm Freezing Unit for an 
assortment of antiques, bric-a-brac, furniture, rugs, 
silver, jewelry, diamonds, etc. What say? (N. Y.) S804 

I want a kitten, copper teakettle, lady's bicycle, 
braided rugs, small portable henhouse, and have many 
things to offer. Let me know what you want in swop. 
(Mass.) S805 

Will swop Godey’s Ladies Books, 1861; Harper's, 
1860; back copies YANKEE; violet-ray; some oad our. 
ments in g condition, for what have you? (Mass.) 


Write description, color, size, price, etc., if you have 
an old stein or iron bank or milk glass you would like 
to swop or sell. (Vt.) S807 

jill swop: Men's clothing, size 44; ladies’ dresses, 
spring and winter coats; tailor-made suits, size 42 and 
44, little worn, are all outgrown; * coat, size 
38; handmade hats (new); handmade crocheted table- 
cloth and child's good shoes, size SEE to 84 EE. Am 
interested in dresses, size 46, g dresser set, no tin; 
child's fire truck; boy's very good sled; oak carved tea- 
wagon; mahogany magazine rack; mahogany night or 
telephone table, or what have you? (N. J.) S808 
tors, attention!!! Will swop one Hogan's high- 
froquensy ay 1! machine for a 16-mm a 
jector (Kodak). Also one Macintosh Universal co - 
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The Original YANKEE SWOPPERS’ COLUMNS 


YANKEE assumes no responsibility for transactions arising out of these columns, except 
that of placing one swopper in touch with another. The rate is 3¢ a word, minimum 25 
© answer an ad, send a poatged envelope addressed to the box number at the end 

. H., and your answer will be forwarded. We do not 
divulge the names of qwoppete. Any unethical or unfair dealings become violations of the 
be dealt with as such. 








for outboard motor and 12-gauge Browning automatic 
shotgun. (N. H.) § 

I've just rummaged all through my old trunks and 
boxes, and have loads of bottles, glass, clothes (not 
worn, but sort of outdated), and most anything you can 
name in the line of household articles. Also have bed- 
room set, brown-painted metal bed, bureau and dresser; 
and black walnut sideboard, very attractive, and on the 
antique side. Let me know what you have, or what you 
want. (N. H.) S810 

At one time I thought I had a prize in my electric 
cooker, but have given it up, and would like to get it 
off the shelf. I'd swop for defense stamps. Cooker is in 
perfect condition. (Mass.) S811 

If you're collecting ship models, write me for descrip- 
tion of mine, and tell me what you'll swop. (N. H.) $812 

Have collected quite a few medium-size colored prints 
of war vessels. Want photographs, ships of any kind 
under weigh. (N. H.) Au800 

Multigraph machine and folder — perfect condition, 
in N. H. Might consider office furniture in N. Y. Au801 

Who has a hand-woven dated coverlet tucked away 
in the attic or trunk to swop for demi-tasses, modern 
sheer hand-woven scarfs, etc., or possibly a war bond? 
(IlL.) Au802 

Ply me with irwe N. E. history (Munchausen style), 
but don't ask for steak, butter, a new car, or cigarettes. 

Y.) Au803 

I want antiques: dishes, colored glassware, figurines, 
steins, milk glass, anything old except furniture. What 
do you want? (Me.) Au804 

Rough pine boards — one inch by four to six inches 
eight to twelve feet —at least two cords — are piled in 
my N. H. garage. Will dicker on the spot or by mail. 
Bring your whittling stick. Au805 

Have Concert Zither, and will swop for Gold Scale on 
stand, with weights. (N. Y.) Au 

Our round rabbit hutch is plenty large enough for a 
camp; maybe your woodchopper would like to live in it. 
Come get it, bring something to swop. (N. H.) Au807 

merican Ci y magazines back to 1896, practically 
(Continued on Cover 111) 
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The Monthly Catalog 


of United States Government Publications 
is a valuable and thought-provoking docu- 
ment. We have just groped through the June 
issue. The coverages of subjects even re- 
motely of national concern that are recorded 
here represent the output of 185 Govern- 
ment Departments, Agencies, Offices, Sur- 
veys, Courts, Bureaus, Services, Administra- 
tions, Commissions, Corporations, Boards, 
Panels, the House, Senate, etc. If Johnny-in- 
the-street remains unenlightened on all these 
great and little matters, the fault is his alone. 
The greater part of the titles may be ob- 
tained either from the Superintendent of 
Documents or from the department, bureau, 
or division issuing the document. 

The catalog itself may be had from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. Price is 20 cents per copy; subscription 
price $2.25 per year. 


The Average Scribe 


in writing about the farmer persists in mak- 
ing news of the bugs, floods, man-made and 
God-given calamities that afflict all farmers 
— and always will. Scarcely a key is tapped 
for the “normal” crop. Have they no nose 
for news, when “‘normal” crops are the very 
least to be expected by the soil turners of 
this earth? A little yarn appearing in Food 
Marketing (organ of the First National 
Stores) for July points this up: 

A Vermonter was telling how his normal 
crop of 1,400 gallons of maple syrup had 
been cut to 225 gallons by the unusually 
warm February weather—and he had 
plenty more to add. Most of it spelled trou- 
ble. But when he had given the whole dis- 
couraging story, he said cheerfully enough, 
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“T don’t worry. You know — if I go through 
the year and don’t get tipped bottom-side-up 
at least half a dozen times, I think I’m not 
well.” 


Speaking of Farmers 


reminds us of one old fellow who was intro- 
ducing a school boy fresh from the city to the 
mysteries of milking. The youngster had been 
shown the proper way to proceed, but in- 
stead of going to it, he sat on the stool lost 
in a brown study. Exasperated, the farmer 
asked, “Now what’s wrong?” The youngster, 
shame-faced, but with real worry in his eye, 
answered apologetically, “Why, nothing 
much, I guess — but you s-see, sir, I-I don’t 
know which spout the cream comes out of.” 


Airmail Has Flown 


out of the red at last and in a big way. One 
subsidy loss has been checked off the books. 
That is good news, particularly when past 
deficits of airmail are considered, the peak 
being in 1943 with a red $128,734,266.62. 
This was, however, cut to just under 60 
million before the end of that fiscal year. The 
last fiscal year ending June 30 showed a 
profit of about 70 million, leaving an overall 
black figure of some 10 million. The post 
office notes with pride that the airlines have 


brought their charges down to one-tenth: 


what they were in 1932. May the airmail 
fly forever. 


We Have Had Word 


from a lady who is working with her geolo- 
gist husband in the interior of Ecuador, 
among the Jivaros, the original shrunken 
head hunters. It seems too bad the grisly 
amusement of shrinking heads cannot be 
turned to some practical use. There is, for 
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instance, no end of good work a skilled Jivaro 
could do on the over-puffed (if not over- 
stuffed) craniums of some of our politicos. 
And whata land-office business he could have 
shrinking down America’s “‘morning afters.” 


It Won't Be Long Now 


before you harvest the beets, spinach and 
beans you were smart enough to plant in 


July. 
Death-Dealing Experiments 


of unprecedented magnitude in their field, 
yet boons to mankind and nature, are now 
being carried out. Will the new DDT spray 
which has recently been spread by planes 
over considerable sections of spruce bud- 
worm-riddled forests in Colorado completely 
destroy these and other pests without affect- 
ing those animals and birds that depend on 
insects for food? There is great promise that 
it will. 

Many areas of New England and the 
Northeast will recall the destruction, a few 
years back, of its spruce forests by the saw- 
fly. Yet Colorado with some 15 million 
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acres of Douglas Firs and spruce now face 
almost certain destruction from the bud 
worm unless the present experiments are 
successful. 

FiThe probability of hundreds of low-flying 
planes spraying these vast areas with the 
death-dealing, life-saving formula fires the 
imagination no less than the thousand plane 
raids and atomic bombs on other enemies. 


Regional Associations 


should take a second look at the unusual 
Monadnock Region Association of southern 
New Hampshire. All of the 38 towns com- 
prising the region have voted their financial 
support, and generously. This is a record of 
cooperation never before established in New 
Hampshire by a similar association, and pos- 
sibly in no other state. 

The present and future value of such or- 
ganizations can scarcely be questioned, par- 
ticularly in scenic, popular sections of New 
England, where due consideration for native 
and tourist alike has its knotty problems. 
Regional pride is only justified where a con- 
structive effort is made to maintain it — and 
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the Monadnock Region Association repre- 
sents an outstanding example of such effort. 


The Apple Crop 


will be approaching harvest as you read this 
issue — and pretty slim pickings it will be 
(the harvest, of course). A conglomeration 
of frosts, rainy weather, and torpid bees dur- 
ing the blossom period was the cause of the 
tiny crop. Indications are that what apples 


there are will be large, of fair quality only, 
but in good demand. The price to the 
grower should cgnsistently approach ceiling. 

While on the subject of apples, we'd like to 
mention an ecstatic little special bulletin put 
out by the New York and New England 
Apple Institute— all about apple pies, 
orchard-fresh the year-round. How to ac- 
complish this wonder has been made easy by 
one pie-minded operator of a lunch system. 
He wanted no second-rate, soggy-crusted 
product, so he makes apple pies only when 
he can obtain good apples (and that for him 
means fresh apples — not the frozen-in-the- 
can variety). He immediately quick-freezes 
the unbaked pies, then takes them out of the 
cooler and bakes them when and as he needs 
them. 


Just Two Words, 

**T Protest,’ was the total reaction of all our 
subscribers to our July article supporting the 
idea of the Annual Wage. How come? 





Compulsory Military Service 
Is Essential 
(Continued from page 3) 


training when a boy reaches seventeen 
and followed by a month or two each 
summer till he has reached twenty-one, 
or fulfilled a program of five summer 
training courses. 

No thoughtful person could believe 
that the result of this minimum of 
training would turn all our youths into a 
batch of war-hungry killers, regiment 
them into a mindless machine unfit for 
any peacetime pursuit. Without benefit 
of a hundred counter arguments that 
might be given here to this mistaken 
notion (if any hold it), consider the 
chances of battle survival of the trained 
boy over the untrained. Isn’t this the 
kind of pacifism we’re after? 

Ideally, and probably, military train- 
ing, after basic training, would open spe- 
cial opportunities in Aviation or Naval 
or Intelligence work. Intelligence would 
in itself present a vast field — perhaps 
the greatest service of its kind in history. 
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These proposed months of training then 
would include not only the knowledge 
of weapons and warfare, but a back- 
ground of world problems as well — 
and, hopefully, the chance for a more 
intelligent interpretation and under- 
standing of what makes the world go 
round than our youth has ever had 
before. 


Letters 
(Continued from page 7) 


and mail back and if he took time to do this it 
would take him at least two days time and by 
the end of that time he would be crazy so he 
asked me were I in his place what would I do 
and I told him to throw the whole damn mess 
in the waste basket at once and forget it so he 


did this. As I wrote you before when the Gov-" 


ernment tries to conserve and save paper it will 
be time to tell the rest of us to save it and until 
they do I shall try and have matches enough 
on hand to take care of my waste paper. 

F. B., Danbury, Conn. 


The above is a transcript in the exact words 
of our correspondent from Danbury, from two 
letters totalling five pages. To summarize F. B.: 
Why not waste paper if the government wastes 
it on us with unnecessary questionnaires? Are 
we wasting paper on this? — 
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a complete file are in my possession. Have you got the 
old Life or Punch? (N. Y.) Au808 

eighbors wouldn't listen to me, so my soprano 
saxophone is practically new; also have solid mahogany 
Victorian combination bookcase and desk; and many 
antique books, also other books. (N. J.) Aus09 

If you are a collector of Almanacs, you "ll surely have 
a swop for three of the 1809, '10 and ‘11 vintage. Two 
published by Thomas, and one by Low. (Fla.) Au810 

Metronome, practically new, is practically yours for 
used bridle. It isn't worth the bridle, but think of the 
pleasure you'll give my kids. Au811 (N. H. 

Like secrets? I have an old magic book (about 1895) 
—_ which yy -' — It is a professional magi- 
cian’s book. (N. J.) Au8 

Would you like to oy on a beautiful estate in N. H. 
this winter? I could use your Y. apartment or 
Washington, D. C., house. Au813 

Will swop some magazine covers and magazine con- 
tents for book on reptiles, or animals. (Ia.) Au814 

A lonely soldier in a veterans’ ~— would enjoy 
swopping view cards. (Calif.) Au815 

I have three hardwood bookcases, painted green; and 
if yon have a ‘‘C” coupon, you can drive and get them 
(N. E. Conn.). But tell me what you have before you 
come. Au816 

ill swop a “‘swop” of —y~ ? to ished in" gentleman 
or young lady which by pub “The Star 
Spangled Semen” in 1867. (N. Y) ) Au817 

Victrola records (must be in good condition — no 
rasping), classical, preferably symphonic are what I 
want. You can have recent books. H.) Au818 

For War Stamps, or what have you, I'd like to swop 
four pair of practically new shoes. They fit me in the 
store, ry ae feet expanded when I got them home. 
Sizes 9AAA, 84%AAA and 9AAA. (Mass.) Au819 

dey about 100 volumes of books I shall not read 
again — sd? What have you? (Wisc.) Au820 

I'd like to have names of shops dealing or collecting 
stereoscopic views of New Hampshire. What would you 
like in swop? (N. H.) Au821 

Anyone interested in buying or swopping back num- 
bers of YANKEE MaGazine, get in touch with me. 
(Mass.) Au822 

Have some tools, tap and die set (new), wooden tool 
chest, to swop, if you'll send me that reprstng rifle you 
have, or a darned good typewriter. (N 

If you want an evening of fun and laughter, - a not 
run a swopper's party by your locality? For 7~ "wm 
send a 3¢ —— = f-addressed envelope. Au82 

Sixteen purebred parm sable Collies are fooking for 
good homes. Any offers? (Texas) ) Au82. 

I'll swop regulation size ping-pong table, complete, 
for 25 baskets of white grapes for making wine (Niagara 
white). (N. Y. City) Au826 

Extra back copies of YANKEE MaGazine, dating back 
to December 1937, are in my possession, = can be 
youn! for a equally good swop. (N. H.) Au82 

= 100% wool, full-size army Laonbet, in per- 
antl poe m, for a good patchwork quilt, full size, or 


falrty res hus or hooked rug, in good condition, or 
new. (N. 
Wanta go prospectin’? Have thousands of acres of 


mineral lease olds, some mica, lead, zinc, iron, gas and 
oil. Warranted. (Texas) Au 

I want a large-wheeled cultivator, with or without 
attachments. For it I'll swop a music cabinet with six 
shelves and = drawer; or possibly a set of false teeth. 
(Conn.) Au83 

Swop: Aieeet new American Oriental rug, size 9 x 12, 
for antique lowboy or other good furniture. (R. I.) Au832 

I'm still waiting for that two-whee! ns, or 
similar make fora tractor. Have to swop a steeple 


clock aw ay! i, barn, mill, or most any 
butlding. (R. I 
Have you * ia Tiates of New York,” by Homer 


House, 1 a ? I am anxious enough for it to offer 
anything but my husband or m I ee A Ford, but 
might consider ty (Conn.) Au834 

ou can’t it with you, but I'll = modern 
furnished * es ay electric range and rigerator, 


double — 7 miles from city center — for an old 
— nome. fireplaces; farm or estate preferably 

+ well located for a desirable summer home. 
Ke 1.) Au835 


SWOPS FOR CASH 
Will swop for cash or for anything a Se old- 
fashioned dolls and dolls’ parts. (Mass.) S8 
To swop or sell: New 500-ft. length, Rae outst link 
chain, size 8/0, about 34/144. Two used machine 
hangers 11% 6; shafts 1%¢-2; drop 10-12. (R. 1.) $814 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H. 








Plasaifiad 


Five cents a word per insertion — mini- 

mum fate $1.00. All swops for cash ap- 

herein and not in the Swoppers’ 
lumans. 











A BEAUTIFUL Pictorial map of New England, with 
hundreds of illustrations by cartographer Ernest 
Dubey Cuase, Winchester, Mass. One dollar. 
SUNNY KNOLL Handicraft Shop, 65 Water Street, 
Exeter, N. H. Gifts in glass, china, and jewelry. Chil- 
dren's books. Greeting cards. Handmade articles and 
craftwork. 
PERSONAL STATIONERY, 200 6 x 7 white sheets, 
100 envelopes. $1.00 postpaid. Other combinations. 
Free samples. Exce.sior Press, Shelburne, Vt. 
TRAP FOX AND COYOTE on bare ground or deep 
snow. Learn modern tricks to outwit the sly furbearers. 
Free illustrated circular. Q. Bunca, Welch, Minn. 
CACTI AND SUCCULENTS. Special to our YANKEr 
customers and friends — thirty chelee cactus and suc- 
culent plants, one beautiful Rosary Vine (ceropegia 
woodii), one generous packet assorted cactus seeds, one 
cactus—all postpaid for $1.25. Parcel of 
—= cuttings for hot-weather planting included with 
each double order free. No war prices here. Cash or 
money order o.k. rs. bargain list and cultural 
directions. Roy Foore, rt Garden Nursery, 401 
East 110th Street, Los Men my 3, Calif. 
BE AN AUCTIONEER. A pleasant, profitable occupa- 
tion. Send for free catalogue and how to receive Home 
Study Course. Frep Reppert SCHOOL oF AUCTION- 
EERING, Box 86, Decatur, Indiana. 
MIMEOGRAPHING — 500 844 x 11, $2.50. Excellent 
workmanship. LEM’S, 5710 Stanton, Detroit 8, 
Michigan. 




















FINISHED WITH your copy of ** The Art of Carving’? 
I'll buy it if it’s the one by Rev. John Trusler, published 
by Macmillan in 1932, with woodcuts. Write Box RB, 
% YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. 

PLEASE DON'T throw away your old eye glasses. Send 
to Mrs. Arthur Terry, Short Hills, N. J., who will make 
new eyes for the needy from them. 

WANTED: OLD Presidential buttons and badges; old 
trade eotelogs. old sporting books, guides, old circus 
material, old cigarette, trade, advertising and playing 
cards, relics, etc. — D. Setrer, 1155 Dean Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

HONESTY PRESS, Putney, Vermont — Stationery 
specialists since 1916. We'll please! 














HARD TO GET parts for stoves, furnaces, etc. shipped 
c.o.d. to door. Give manufacturer's name and number, 
fuel used. Satisfaction guaranteed. Be sure and mention 
YANKEE. Louts INGRAHAM, Brookline, New Hampshire. 


WILL PAY REAL U. S. money for antique coverlets, 
shawls, or other hand-loomed items in good condition. 
O. M. Broprursrer, 2315 Park Place, Evanston, 
Illinois. 

WANTED: INDIAN relics and old pistols. 
Romey, Bluffton, Indiana. 


STAMPS — 50 Japan or 25 Guatemala (specify) free 
with low and medium priced approvals. ELL, 3719 
North Southport Ave., Chicago 13, Illinois. 


DO YOU MAKE famous piccalilli or cute rag dolls, 
block-prints for greeting cards, aprons or pot holders? 
Advertise your wares in YANKEE and watch the orders 
roll in. Christmas is coming, remember. 


WANTED FOR CASH: Illustrated magazines, 1850- 
1900: Leslie's IMustrated Newspaper; Harper's Bataar; 
Graphic (not Century, Harper's Monthly, Scribner's); 
odd volumes, complete runs, loose lots. Cabinet photos 
of famous eS — ANNE Gray, 211A E. 57th Street, 
New York 22, N. ¥ 


OLD VALENTINES before 1900. Currier & Ives fruits 
or flowers. Albums of colored embossed ‘‘scrap” pic- 
tures. Books about flowers. Give sizes. K. Grecory, 
Stockbridge, Mass. 
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Jab {xchange 


If you want a job or have a job to give, use 
this column. Yankee accepts no responsi- 
bility except that of forwarding the an- 
swers. Rate 5¢ a word. 











Looking for a good couple as caretaker in the winter 
and general gardener in the summer. Good salary and 
house. Must have good references. Two in family. J 

Woman wanted to help with housework and care of 
two small children. Permanent job in good home. High 
wages. JAu804 

If you're in the market for free-lance material, write 
me what kind, length, and your rate. JAu 

Waiting for my husband to come home from the 
Navy leaves time on my hands that I'd like to use. 
Have been a reporter and office To ai but would 
consider other ‘‘duration’’ work. JAu80: 

Would like to work for lady (no children) who goes 
either South or West in the winter. JAu80 

Chopping cord wood is an art, and if ad know how, 
you can work in the woods of New Hampshire for quite 
some time. JAu808 

Will give light services as lady’s companion, or home- 
keeper in refined N. E. home, all, or part time. JAu809 

Professional man who can do light work about the 
place, painting, general repairs, caretaker, will swop 
services and companionship for healthful country room 
and simple board in refined home. JAu810 

I make all sorts of little things you can give for gifts, 
or use yourself, such as rag dolls, little change purses, 
holders or what have you. Charges are small. JAu811 

ill swop services as typist or clerk for vocal lessons 
with prominent singing teacher. Interested in radio 
work. JAu 

Getting into the business of publications and publish- 
ing is my goal, and I'd like any offers or suggestions for 
reaching there if possible. Any ideas? JAu: 

Is there a young farm-raised 6-footer left in New Eng- 
land? A hustler who has done about everything, from 
riding horseback to and from school, or work; to having 
been “‘disciplined’’ as a child. Prefer to ‘‘contact”’ one 
who owns and manages own home, poultry, or saddle 
horses. Best references. JAu 

Want to share an office in New York City where some- 
one will take phone messages and forward mail, 
won't clean or dust my desk? JAu802 

I have a really good book idea but haven't time to 
compile the material. If you have a month or two to 
spare and want to tackle it, and it proves salable, 
will share royalties with you — 60 per cent to you. You 
gotta be accurate and nimble in Winchell or Pegler 
vernacular — Swing or Heator won't do. JAu803 
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